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THEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM 
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What is the outcome of biblical criticism for systematic theol- 
ogy? Scholars have been pursuing their investigations concern- 
ing text and date and authorship and historical setting until it is 
comparatively easy to know the status of scholarship on these 
points. But what does it involve for our theology? This is a 
practical question which has not yet received its final answer. 
Indeed, there exists a remarkable lack of agreement on this point. 
Some men are growing impatient of the leisurely way in which 
important questions are being discussed, and are vigorously 
demanding that criticism shall announce its "assured results" so 
that a new dogmatics may be established which shall not need to 
be revised. Others, observing the wide variety of opinions among 
the critics, insist that the whole critical movement is so pervaded 
with subjective vagaries that it cannot be trusted to yield any 
definite results. A few scholars who employ the critical method 
feel that no important changes in theology are necessary. Others 
insist that when the full implications of criticism are understood, 
far-reaching alterations will take place. Some men fear that if 
modern biblical scholarship is allowed to go its way unhampered 
by doctrinal restrictions, it will prove subversive of Christianity. 
Others believe that we have never yet known the real essence 
of Christianity, and that critical scholarship will purify and enrich 
our faith. In view of these conflicting opinions, it is not superfluous 
to ask just what the outcome of biblical criticism is in so far as it 
affects the task of the theologian. 

It is the purpose of this article and of those which follow to 
inquire whither we are bound if we make positive use of the prin- 
ciples of critical scholarship. Just what difference does it make in 
the theologian's work if he recognizes the legitimacy of modern 
methods of biblical interpretation? What ought to be the con- 
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ception of the field and the task of systematic theology on the part 
of the one who welcomes criticism as a right and fruitful means of 
discovering the truth? Does it alter in any significant way the 
conception of the task which has hitherto prevailed ? If so, what 
are the positive principles of constructive thinking which emerge ? 

At the outset of our inquiry, let us get rid of the feeling which is 
all too prevalent, that theology and scientific inquiry are necessarily 
hostile to each other. The past generation has, indeed, been so un- 
fortunate as to witness a species of warfare which was largely due 
to the fact that neither science nor theology had quite "found itself" 
in our modern world. But the attitude of hostility which was so 
prominent in the last generation is not characteristic of all ages. 
The history of religious thinking reveals the fact that a theologian 
must use the scientific tools of his age for the organization of his 
thought. The man who translates the Bible from Hebrew and 
Greek must possess and use precisely the same linguistic skill and 
must adopt precisely the same critical processes as a translator of 
Homer or of Plato. The scholar who attempts to tell us what the 
apostle Paul meant in his arguments must use methods of interpre- 
tation which would also serve the expounder of Aristotle's phi- 
losophy. The systematic theologian who attempts to put in 
convincing form the religious convictions of Christian believers 
must employ the canons of logic demanded by the secular philoso- 
pher in expounding his system. If the theologian is to make 
himself intelligible at all, he must use the thought-processes with 
which his age is familiar. It is thus inevitable that he shall make 
positive use of the science of his day. 

A single example taken from Christian history will illustrate this 
fact. It is customary today to poke fun at those theologians of 
the late Middle Ages whom we call "schoolmen" or "scholastics." 
It seems to us (in our ignorance of what they actually did) that they 
often were spending their time on barren questions of no importance 
to anyone. But they were really trying to set forth religious 
doctrines in terms of the science of the day, which they had learned 
from Aristotle's writings. We think the scholastic method unin- 
teresting because we have abandoned the formal logical science 
which scholasticism embodied. When pupils in our schools no longer 
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memorize the Barbara celarent we can scarcely expect that a 
theology which proceeds by formal syllogisms will seem to them 
convincing. But this should not blind us to the fact that the 
schoolmen were genuinely scientific theologians in their day. 

Now biblical criticism is simply the study of the Bible by the 
methods approved by modern science. How the word "criticism" 
is misunderstood ! It is often assumed that a critical student of the 
Bible will proceed to find all the fault possible with the venerable 
book. "Higher critics" are thus sometimes portrayed as a class of 
disgruntled pessimists whose sole remaining pleasure in life is to 
destroy whatever last vestiges of authenticity have been left in the 
Bible. In their supposed superior wisdom they are imagined to be 
adequately described by the word "hyper-critic." The portrait 
thus drawn is anything but a lovely one; and a movement which 
can outlive the ridicule which has for a half-century been lavished 
upon biblical criticism has at least an amazing vitality. 

But what is criticism? We feel no resentment at the art 
critic. On the contrary many of us pay for the privilege of attend- 
ing his lectures. We feel that the Shakesperian critic merits the 
honorary degree which is perhaps conferred upon him for his 
researches. When by critical examination the atomic theory 
which we learned in our textbooks on chemistry is modified, we 
have only praise for the scientists who thus revise our doctrines. 
It belongs to the very nature of any scientific procedure to be "criti- 
cal." One who adopts the methods of science in any realm must 
become a critic. That is, he must use his powers of discernment. 
He must not be satisfied with reading another man's state- 
ment. He must investigate and verify for himself, if he is to 
have any standing among modern scholars. 

Now an axiom of this critical spirit of modern scholarship is 
that there can be no theories which are immune from re-examina- 
tion. In the realm of natural science the doctrine of gravitation is, 
I believe, popularly thought to be absolutely established. But 
there are not wanting scientists who question the correctness of 
Newton's conclusions in certain particulars. In the field of biology 
Darwin's name is universally honored today. But no aspect of the 
science of biology is more perplexing to the layman than the wide 
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differences of opinion among specialists concerning some of Dar- 
win's conclusions. The critical spirit means that every man has a 
perfect right to discredit traditional conclusions if he can do it by 
scientific methods. And there is nothing to prevent one from putting 
forth the most preposterous theories if he chooses. But whoever 
does so must remember that his new theory will have to run the 
gauntlet of critical scholarship. If it does not endure this test, the 
author of the theory loses the respect of his scientific colleagues. 
In the world of science a man is judged not so much by his con- 
formity or nonconformity to established conclusions as by his 
fidelity to scientific method. Scientists who disagree can meet and 
argue with each other, all the time preserving the inquiring spirit 
which prevents denunciation. The fact of diversity in opinion 
is thus welcomed in the scientific world as a source of fruitful 
investigation. 

It is then hardly creditable to one's intelligence if questioning 
in science is looked upon as honorable and desirable while question- 
ing in theology is identified with disloyalty to truth. Yet the art 
critic or the literary critic or the critic of Darwinism is treated with 
respect, while the biblical critic is too often misunderstood and 
caricatured. The questioning of the scientist has been recognized 
as the preliminary essential to a surer understanding of the truth. 
The questioning of the biblical critic has been treated as if it were 
final, involving a denial of everything which is questioned. But 
the biblical critic, like the art critic, is simply attempting to inves- 
tigate things carefully, in order to put human knowledge on a 
firmer basis. The simple recognition of this fact would prevent 
much confusion. It is true that just as vagaries in the field of art 
criticism are accepted as an inevitable accompaniment of freedom 
of research, so vagaries in biblical criticism must be expected as a 
by-product of the serious work of that science. But the scientific 
spirit holds that eventually the truth will be better established by 
letting every man have a free opportunity to question the theory 
of any other man. The dread of the disapproval of one's fellow- 
investigators can be relied upon to keep most scholars from rash 
excursions into absurd realms of theory. Biblical criticism, then, 
means that the same methods of investigation which in other 
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realms are believed to lead to the truth shall be applied in the study 
of the Bible. 

It would seem that nothing but good could come of the applica- 
tion of such sober methods of inquiry to the Bible. Those who 
believe in the critical method of Bible-study are firmly convinced 
that only good does result. But the applications of modern 
biblical scholarship have brought about certain modifications in 
theological attitude which have been a source of real perplexity to 
many earnest and honest men. The reason for this perplexity, 
resulting, as it sometimes does, in distrust or denunciation of the 
entire process of criticism, we must understand, if we are to see 
rightly into the relation of theology to biblical criticism. 

The older theologies were constructed by what is known as the 
"proof-text" method. It is true that this method has been 
employed by men who first made a careful study of the Bible, 
collecting the evidence in an inductive manner and building upon 
this induction their doctrinal conclusions. But there are not 
wanting examples of a more superficial use of biblical texts. If a 
man believed strongly a certain doctrine, he felt that it must be 
scriptural; consequently he was under the temptation of trying 
to make as good a showing as possible from the Scriptures. Such 
a theologian was likely to overlook and neglect those passages 
which made against his theory. The prevalence of this method of 
proof has led to the skeptical remark so often heard that "one can 
prove anything he chooses out of the Bible." When both total 
abstinence and moderate drinking, both emancipation and slavery, 
both Trinitarian and anti-Trinitarian appeal to the Bible, the 
layman may be forgiven for feeling that the ways of the theologian 
are past finding out. It is manifestly impossible to retain the 
confidence of men in theology if it comes to such varied conclusions 
without giving to those who are perplexed any clue as to the method 
by which the conclusions are reached. Biblical criticism under- 
takes to establish a method by which investigations may be made 
with the same expectation of reaching stable conclusions in biblical 
interpretation as in any other realm where scientific method has 
taken the place of unscientific assertion. 

Now the primary question which the critical Bible student asks 
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is very different from the primary question which was asked by 
theologians in the past. The older theologian assumed that the 
purpose of Bible study was to ascertain directly what one ought to 
believe. But a very short examination reveals the fact that, 
whatever our method, it is not so easy to determine what biblical 
"truth" is. The suggestions of the tempter in the early chapters 
of Genesis can scarcely be said to embody "truth." The speeches 
of the friends of Job are pronounced untrue by the book itself. 
Paul's injunction to women to keep silence in the churches is not 
generally regarded as binding today. No one holds that one should 
literally cut off his hand when it does wrong, or pluck out the right 
eye. How many of us always give to any man that asketh, and 
turn not away from him who would borrow? The matter of 
finding what we ought to believe by a mere reading of the Bible is 
not so simple as it seems. Consequently, theologians have always 
been obliged to make discriminations within the Bible. 

One means of discriminating was in ancient times formulated in 
what was then regarded as scientific method. This was the doctrine 
of a double or a triple or even a quadruple sense of Scripture. Early 
in the history of Christianity it was laid down as a rule that nothing 
discreditable to God could be in the Bible. Any statement, 
therefore, which seemed to be unworthy of God was not to be taken 
literally. It must be figuratively interpreted. 

But how may we know whether to take a given passage of 
Scripture literally or figuratively? Unless we can discern some 
test of this, we are left to the vagaries of individual opinion. It is 
the recognition of the uncontrolled subjectivism of this allegorical 
method that has led modern scholars, following the spirit of Luther 
and Calvin, to discard the doctrine of a threefold or a fourfold sense 
of Scripture. So long as two scholars may take the same text and 
one may declare that it means one thing, while the other asserts 
that it means something entirely different, it is evident that no 
really scientific method of discovering the meaning of the Bible 
has been established. Modern biblical criticism holds that it 
ought to be just as possible for men to agree as to the meaning of 
the Bible as it is possible for them to agree concerning the motions 
of the stars or the constitution of a chemical substance. And the 
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method by which this desired certainty is to be attained is called 
biblical criticism. 

The general principles of biblical criticism are too familiar to 
readers of the Biblical World to need extended explanation. There 
are two main tasks, one exactly technical, the other more vital and 
general. The technical task is undertaken by textual criticism, 
which seeks to ascertain so far as possible the exact text of the 
books of the Bible. During the long centuries when copies of the 
biblical books were made by hand, many variations in the text 
appeared. This task of textual criticism is so complicated that 
it requires a special training in order to be able to estimate the 
relative value of different readings. 

So far as systematic theology is concerned the consequences of 
textual criticism are comparatively slight. The theologian cannot, 
indeed, maintain the absolute correctness of any specific reading of 
a doubtful passage. In most cases, however, the variation is of 
minor importance so far as doctrine is concerned. Yet the question 
whether Paul ever called Jesus God is made doubtful by uncertainty 
as to punctuation in one crucial text. The famous saying in II 
Timothy concerning the inspiration of Scripture is translated in 
three different ways by scholars, on account of doubt as to gram- 
matical construction. A Syriac text of Matthew declares Joseph 
to be the father of Jesus. Is this reading more authentic than the 
Greek text underlying our accepted versions ? Just what words 
did Jesus speak in establishing the Lord's Supper? These are 
some of the questions upon which a defensible conclusion is bound 
up with the problem of knowing what the authentic text is. Still, 
as has been said, the variations are not usually of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand serious changes in our interpretation of biblical 
doctrine. 

The other branch of criticism — the so-called "Higher Criticism" 
— is less exactly technical, but is quite as difficult. It is concerned 
to discover the literary and historical genesis of the books of the 
Bible, in order that we may better comprehend what they mean. 
For example, it is almost impossible adequately to understand the 
content of the books of the prophets unless one is able to interpret 
them in their historical setting. Then we can see what allusions 
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mean, and can appreciate the message of the prophets. When we 
read the contents of the priestly ritual without reference to the 
circumstances which produced the law, we have merely a mass of 
statistics. But when we see the way in which that law served to 
hold the nation fast to the religious ideal of holiness which the 
prophets had proclaimed, we appreciate the spiritual significance 
of this attempt to make all the life of the Jew consecrated to 
Jehovah. When we read the Epistle to the Hebrews without 
regard to the circumstances which brought it into existence, we are 
likely to be puzzled by the elaborate argument drawn from priests 
and sacrifices. But when we picture a group of Christians, dis- 
couraged by persecution and weary of waiting for the triumph of 
the kingdom which was so long delayed, thinking perhaps that after 
all they had been mistaken in adopting Christianity, the elaborate 
arguments to show how much better Christ is than the best that 
Hebrew religion had produced gain new meaning. When we try 
to derive from the Book of Revelation specific predictions of history 
in our day so that we may ascertain the exact date of the end of 
the world, we are likely to become confused by the visions and 
beasts and symbols. But when we know something of the apoc- 
alyptic hopes of the Jews and early Christians, we can see how this 
book of splendid visions would serve to encourage those who were 
disheartened by persecution. It thus is of great importance for 
the right understanding of the books of the Bible to know the dates 
and circumstances of their composition. 

These critical attempts to estimate the significance of a book of 
Scripture by appreciating the religious problems which called it 
forth have certain important consequences for the theologian. 
The item which has attracted most public attention— viz., change 
of theory as to authorship — is really of little significance, so far as 
the theologian is concerned. The contents of the Twenty-third 
Psalm remain the same whether David wrote it or whether, as 
seems to be implied in the words, "I shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever," the author lived after the temple existed. The 
Book of Leviticus, with its elaborate descriptions of tabernacle and 
priestly service, is just as foreign to our way of regarding religion 
if Moses wrote it, as it is if it comes from post-exilic times. In 
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fact, those questions which are of primary interest to the critical 
student are often of little or no consequence to the systematic 
theologian. Thus much of the controversy which rages between 
conservative and radical scholars in the realm of biblical criticism 
may be ignored by the systematic theologian. His business is to 
set forth Christian convictions; and conclusions as to the date or 
authorship of a book can hardly be classified as either Christian 
or non-Christian. 

So far as theology is concerned the real significance of biblical 
criticism, then, is not to be found so much in its technical con- 
clusion as in a change of view as to the way in which any bibli- 
cal message is to be interpreted. Instead of seeking to derive 
directly from a scriptural utterance a decisive answer to our mod- 
ern theological problems, the critical scholar attempts rather to dis- 
cover what problems were present in the mind of the biblical writer, 
and what answers to the questionings of his heart he discovered. 
The determination of date and authorship is only preliminary to an 
understanding of the historical significance of the book in question. 
If, for example, the last chapters of Isaiah were written by the 
prophet who wrote the first portion, we must interpret the passages 
concerning Cyrus and events in his time as the result of miraculous 
foresight on the part of a prophet who lived two centuries before 
the events which he prophesied took place. The statements which 
he makes must have come in some mysterious way out of an 
unknown realm. But if, as is now generally believed among 
scholars, the book was written by a contemporary of Cyrus, or 
even at a later date, it becomes possible to interpret it as an expres- 
sion of religious aspiration and insight growing directly out of the 
bitter experiences of Israel. So, too, the Book of Daniel, if dated 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, must be viewed as an essentially 
magical prevision. If it came from the Maccabean period, its 
message is seen to be vitally related to the religious problems of 
the time. 

In short, the modern biblical student is not satisfied with 
biblical statistics. He is not content to know what doctrines are 
in the Bible. He desires to feel also something of the glow of 
religious conviction which gave to the doctrine its power. He 
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wishes to share in imagination the indignation of Amos at the 
corruption of his day, to have his soul thrilled with the Isaiah of 
the Exile at the vision of a people so purified through suffering 
and discipline that God calls them his elect to bring the gentiles 
unto him. He attempts to reproduce sympathetically that intense 
longing for holiness on the part of the later Israelites which led to 
the elaboration of the Levitical cultus. And if he succeeds, if he 
can feel himself one in spirit with the biblical interpreter of some 
crisis of history, he gains a sense of reality which arouses a new 
wonder at the majesty of the biblical messages. The Bible has 
become a new and living book to thousands in our day just by 
this process of historical interpretation. 

But this very sense of reality means that the utterances of a 
given author gain their religious power from their connection with 
specific historical conditions. And historical conditions change. 
The religious interpretation of history at one time may not suit 
another time. We may follow Isaiah with the keenest sympathy 
as he strives to reassure Israel by asserting the inviolability of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Then, a century later, when Jeremiah 
denounces as false prophets those who repeat this earlier message 
of Isaiah, we may with equal zeal do homage to the courageous soul 
of the man who dared to face the changes which a hundred years 
had brought and in the light of these to reverse the judgment of 
an earlier prophet. We may find ourselves with hearts beating higher 
as we live over in imagination the scenes of primitive Christianity 
when religious fervor and courage were kept up by the apocalyptic 
expectation of the miraculous consummation, and yet may realize 
that history did not fulfil the hopes of those early followers of 
Christ. In other words, the modern Bible student has learned to 
think of the biblical utterances, not as timeless truths, but as living 
convictions of men who lived under definite historical circumstances. 
The theology of the Bible is a theology framed to meet definite 
problems called forth by the exigencies of specific historical con- 
ditions. The theology is addressed to that particular situation, 
and gains its vitality from its ability to lift men's hearts to new 
courage as they face their peculiar problems. But if the situation 
changes, the message also must change. If new problems arise in 
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the experience of men new solutions become imperative. Thus we 
find in the Bible a changing theology as the needs of men change. 

It is this discovery of a changing theology in the course of the 
biblical history which makes impossible the retention of the older 
theological practice of treating scriptural statements as if they 
were timeless and absolute expressions of truth. Moreover, the 
perception of an evolution in the biblical literature is only a specific 
application of the larger recognition of the fact that human history 
is continually in the process of change and adjustment. The ideas 
which seem absolutely true to one age appear inadequate to a later 
time. The doctrines which in one century are potent means of 
arousing high aspirations may in a later century have lost their 
power. If it was impossible for Jeremiah to approve the reiteration 
of Isaiah's message in his day, we see that even the word of an 
inspired prophet is subject to temporal limitations. 

Thus the outcome of higher criticism is something more impor- 
tant than a revision of traditional opinions about dates and 
authorship. It leads us straight into the realm of historical 
interpretation as contrasted with dogmatic interpretation. One 
who has accepted the principles of higher criticism finds that the 
very process of discovering the literary genesis of the books of 
the Bible makes him aware that the literature which he is study- 
ing is a record of genuinely human experience, and that the con- 
victions contained in it were wrought out by actual wrestling with 
fundamental problems of life. As one traces the history of the 
experience portrayed in the biblical books, one becomes aware that 
a virile theology was never produced merely by the repetition of an 
authorized message, but that, on the contrary, the greatest books 
of the Bible owe their origin to a determined attempt to find an 
adequate expression for a living faith in opposition to a dead formal- 
ism. The great prophets of Israel and the apostle Paul were 
violent nonconformists. 

The message of the Bible therefore appears in a fundamentally 
altered perspective because of the processes of historical interpre- 
tation. The utterances of prophet and apostle are no longer 
viewed as finished doctrines which may be appropriated by us just 
as they stand. The Scriptures rather reveal to us the mighty 
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upheavals and the determined struggles of a living faith. One 
who has come to realize the significance of this point of view will 
inevitably seek to ascertain the problems which confront men of a 
given age before attempting to give an accurate account of the 
theology of that age. Thus the center of gravity is shifted from 
the outer aspects of doctrine to the inner aspects of religious experi- 
ence. The key to the understanding of the biblical theology lies 
less in a theory of inspiration than in an adequate understanding 
of the thoughts and fears and hopes of men who faced the crises 
portrayed in the books of the Bible. The critical scholar must be 
constantly on his guard against assuming that a writer in biblical 
times will have had the same religious ideas as men in the twentieth 
century. He must gain as accurate a picture as possible of the 
actual problems with which the ancient writer was grappling. 
Only thus can he do justice to the messages of the Bible. 

But this means that when the message of a biblical writer has 
been discovered, it will not necessarily be a universally valid 
doctrine. It will portray convictions which grew out of a very 
definite historical situation. For example, the prophets of Israel 
lived at a time when history was apparently disproving the national 
belief that Israel should be the supreme nation of the world. The 
discovery that mighty Assyria on the one hand and ancient and 
formidable Egypt on the other were counting for vastly more in 
contemporary history than was the little people sandwiched in 
helplessly between these two world-powers — this fact must be 
constantly put in the background of the messages of the earlier 
prophets. The theology of the prophets, therefore, is primarily 
and directly a message to a people whose political future is doomed. 
Can a nation's God permit his nation to perish ? If so, what does 
it mean ? This is the problem which the prophets of Israel attempt 
to answer in their theology. Now to transfer that theology bodily 
to another age with its different national problems is manifestly 
impossible. 

Another instance of this difference between biblical problems 
and modern problems is to be found in the eschatological hopes of 
the early Christians. In order to understand the references to the 
second coming of Christ, one must appreciate how the often- 
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disappointed expectations of the Hebrew people that they would 
become politically supreme in the world had led to the belief that 
humanly speaking such triumph was impossible. But their 
indomitable belief in the fidelity of God to his promises had taken 
expression in the belief that God in a miraculous way would put an 
end to this evil age in which his people were oppressed, and would 
establish on earth a kingdom from heaven under the sway of his 
chosen Messiah. It was the persistence of this Jewish belief in the 
minds of followers of Christ that led to the emphasis in the New 
Testament on the second coming of Christ. When we read the 
eschatological passages of the apostolic writings against this back- 
ground, we can see the tremendous influence which these visions 
would possess in fortifying them against persecution and discour- 
agement. To be able to feel that the Lord would soon come to 
put down the powers of evil meant that the hardships of the day 
could be endured with fortitude. But to transfer bodily to our own 
day these millennial hopes means to encourage such movements as 
that of the Millerites in the past century, who prepared their 
ascension robes so as to be ready on the given day. It means that 
the numbers in the Book of Revelation will be made the basis of 
elaborate computations so that one may have the certainty that 
the end of the world will come on a given date. The biblical 
student must read these passages with a sympathetic understanding 
of the hopes and beliefs of the first century. The systematic theo- 
logian must do his work in a century to which the eschatological 
visions are foreign. Here, again, a simple transfer of doctrine from 
ancient times to modern is out of the question. 

It is therefore evident that one who adopts the critical method 
of studying the Bible will find himself led to the conclusion that 
theological doctrines cannot be treated as "truths" existing 
independently of religious experience. Religious convictions are 
answers to the questions which earnest men ask when confronted 
with serious issues. To learn the answer to a question without 
knowing the exact nature of the question itself is a proceeding as 
formal as it is superfluous. The attempt of expositors to relate 
biblical doctrines to the questions which men were asking in biblical 
times inevitably affects the work of the systematic theologian. 
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He, too, must accurately define the questions which men are asking 
in his day if his answers are to be pertinent. To preserve a vital 
relation between theology and life is the plain duty of the theo- 
logian who really understands the nature of the biblical utterances. 
Now it requires only a little reflection to see that the problems 
which confront men of the twentieth century are likely to be quite 
different from those which men of the first century were compelled 
to meet. Indeed, one of the conspicuous features of present-day 
theological activity is the attempt to adjust theology to the vital 
experiences of men today. To write theology for the "modern 
mind" is a favorite enterprise. It is seen that only as doctrines 
shall actually help men to answer the questions in which they are 
interested can they preserve the function which biblical utterances 
fulfilled. The most important outcome of biblical criticism is the 
recognition of the supreme importance of this fundamental aspect 
of theology. But when this conception of the task of theology is 
clearly apprehended, it will inevitably lead to a method of theologi- 
cal study which shall seek to do complete justice- to present-day 
leligious conditions. Some aspects of this new task will be con- 
sidered in subsequent articles. 



